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much hope this view may prevail in Congress, in 
whatever form the subject may be brought forward 
after the holidays. "We do not say that the time 
will never come when it may be right and expedient 
to make this group of islands a part of our domain. 
But at the present time it seems to us clear that it 
is neither right nor expedient, but unwise and dan- 
gerous from the standpoint both of our private 
national interests and of our great duty to try to 
bring the world to a higher standard of righteous 
and peaceful living. 



A Mongolian Invasion. 

In an otherwise able and admirable statement of 
the reasons for an Anglo-American Arbitration treaty, 
published in the papers on December 17th, Mr. 
William Randal Cremer, now in Washington in the 
interests of such a treaty, gave the following argu- 
ment for a federation of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
we regret very much that he should have used in 
such a connection : 

" There are strong arguments, however, for a 
federation of the Anglo-Saxon race, and I am glad 
to note that there are men on both sides of the water 
who are alive to the enormous danger that confronts 
both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. As you are 
aware, the great supply of cotton, which your South- 
ern States used to furnish us with, was practically cut 
off by your civil war. It occasioned terrible suffer- 
ing in our cotton manufacturing districts, thousands 
of cotton operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire 
being reduced to misery and starvation. Being de- 
prived of the Southern supply, we turned to India, 
and since then India has supplied us with a large 
quantity of cotton. At first it was a very inferior 
grade, known as Surrat, which the operatives dis- 
liked to handle. It reminds me of a story John 
Bright told me. He said that during the cotton 
famine a good divine was invoking heaven for more 
abundant supplies of cotton, when one of the opera- 
tives called out: 'Yes, O Lord, grant our prayer, 
but please don't send us Surrat." These poorer 
grades have now given way to high grade cottons, 
and many factories have been transferred from Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire to Bombay and Calcutta. Per- 
haps it is unpatriotic, but capital is not sentimental. 
It found in India the raw material, and labor at a few 
pence a day as against fifteen to twenty shillings per 
week in England. As a result India is growing cot- 
ton, and Indian operatives are manufacturing it. 
But the great danger to which I alluded is the solid 
advances and growing power of the Mongolian races. 
America and Great Britain have taught them the 



useful arts, and unfortunately the art of destruction. 
Having done so, they are meeting us on more than 
equal terms in the markets of the world. Their 
goods are overrunning Europe and America. The 
Japanese have entered our workshops and learned 
our trades, only to go back and produce goods at 
half the price that we can. They are also skilled — 
especially the Japanese — in the science of naval 
warfare. They build ironclads, make guns, and 
with their countless millions of population it will 
take the united energies of the Anglo-Saxon races 
to compete with the Japanese and the Chinese in the 
markets of the world, and prevent them from swarm- 
ing over the continents of Europe and America. Is 
not that an argument for a federation between the 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race — a federation 
that will arrest this rapid spread of the Mongolian 
races ? " 

Mr. Cremer does not put forth these considera- 
tions as a direct argument for a treaty of arbitration, 
but he evidently meant by them to remove ob- 
jections to a treaty on the part of a certain class of 
our Senators and citizens. Their dislike of Great 
Britain was to be quieted by an appeal to the dread 
of a Mongolian invasion. If the statement given in 
the citation properly reports Mr. Cremer, we regret 
very much that one who is working for the high and 
unselfish cause of arbitration and for ultimate peace 
between all nations, should have allowed himself to 
resort to a narrow, selfish, unpacific argument which 
smacks of political shrewdness of no high order. 
The sort of federation here argued for, if the argu- 
ment means anything, is both commercial and politi- 
cal. The commercial federation, if devised to keep 
back the spread of the Mongolian commerce, would 
have to have in it a prohibitive provision towards 
those races. Beyond that, any federation of Great 
Britain and the United States to " arrest this rapid 
spread of the Mongolian races " would have to be in 
the form of a defensive military alliance and a joint 
restrictive immigration law, the latter at any rate. 

Now, there is no possible connection between an 
arbitration treaty and such a federation as Mr. 
Cremer hints at. An arbitration treaty proposes 
simply to secure the peaceful judicial settlement of 
difficulties between the two nations ; nothing more. 
In respect to all other matters each nation would be 
absolutely free and untrammelled. If the suspicion 
should go out that the friends of Anglo-American 
permanent arbitration had in view to bring about 
thereby an Anglo-American federation, in any sense 
against other nations, incalculable injury would 
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thereby be wrought to the whole cause of arbitration 
and the peace of the world. The friends of arbitra- 
tion ought to keep strictly on their own ground. It 
is a strong, an unassailable one. To mix it up with 
other things is to weaken if not to ruin it. 

This whole fear of our Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
strong materially, intellectually and spiritually as it 
is, being overrun, overwhelmed and driven out of 
the market by Mongolianism is, in our judgment, 
ridiculously puerile. Instead of an " enormous 
danger," there is simply no permanent danger at all 
from it. Even the rapid spread of the Mongolian 
races has been shown to be largely a mere spectre of 
alarmists' brains. If the Anglo-Saxon race has so 
lost its vigor that it cannot keep on its feet against 
these children of the Orient, without making a mili- 
tary alliance against them, shutting them out from 
our territories and the benefits of our civilization, 
and building a commercial wall against them, it de- 
serves to go down before them. 

We do not believe that the idea of any such anti- 
Mongolian federation between this country and Great 
Britain will meet with sympathy among the friends 
of arbitration in this country. They do not even 
like to see it used as an argument to decoy into line 
those whose hearts are against England. What they 
want is that the two English-speaking nations shall 
set an example to the world of their belief in the 
high virtues of the method of arbitration as a perma- 
nent means of adjusting all international disputes. 
They want this method argued for and tried on its 
own merits, pure and simple. Whatever federation 
beyond this they might give their voices for would 
have to be of a purely pacific character and such as 
would not array other nations against us and us 
against them. The American advocates of perma- 
nent arbitration, however much they may wish to see 
the first great step taken with Great Britain, believe 
in the universal brotherhood of mankind, in the 
sisterhood of nations. They hold the great princi- 
ples of brotherhood, of international friendliness, 
cooperation and mutual service above all questions 
of temporary commercial advantage to one nation or 
race as against others. They want a permanent 
arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. They want it without delay. They 
mean to work for it until they get it. But they want 
one also with Japan, just as soon as they can get it, 
and they will never knowingly block the way. 

Perhaps we have taken Mr. Cremer too seriously. 
We are sure that he believes just as we do in this 
matter, in spite of the fact that this paragraph in the 
newspaper report slipped from him. 



Editorial Notes. 

The arbitrators of the Behring Sea claims made their 
award on December 22, and sent copies of it to the Do- 
minion government, the United States government and 
the British Ambassador at Washington. The award 
amounts to $294,181.91, which with interest added, 
about 50 per cent, will amount to a little more than the 
sum which the Canadians proposed to accept in 1894, 
In 1894, Secretary Gresham, on behalf of the United 
States, offered a lump sum of $400,000. The Canadian 
government wanted $450,000. The amount was compro- 
mised at $425,000. This sum the United States House 
of Representatives declined to appropriate, on grounds 
well-known to everybody who has followed the subject. 
Commissioners were then appointed, according to the 
provisions of the Paris award, to examine the facts and 
determine the amount of damages which our government 
should pay. These Commissioners sat at Victoria, B.C., 
and took the evidence in the case. The arguments were 
heard by them some weeks ago at Halifax. The award 
which they have made is final. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will appropriate this sum, we have not the 
least doubt, without any quibbling. Then we shall 
expect the charges of dishonor against our country 
which have so frequently been made in England touching 
this matter, to cease forever. There has never been the 
least inclination towards dishonor in the matter on the 
part of anybody in our government or Congress. There 
have been delays, which we have regretted, but they 
have been unavoidable on account of the complexity of 
the case. The happy solution has at last been reached, 
and the event will be another of the rapidly increasing 
influences which are making war more and more im- 
possible between the two great nations of Anglo-Saxons. 
As to the amount of damages, the United States will have 
cause to rejoice that she ha3 so little to pay. The total 
amount of claims put in by the sealers was nearly six 
times the amount which the Commissioners have awarded. 
Our case before them must have been a very good one. 
The announcement of the award is reported to be well 
received not only by the Dominion government but every- 
where by the Canadian people, except the sealers them- 
selves who expected a larger sum. It is certainly well 
received in this country. 



From time to time there has been talk, that in case the 
seal question could not be settled in any other way, our 
government should order the immediate killing of all the 
seals on the seal islands and the turning of the money 
into the treasury. This proposition has been seriously 
made by a number of prominent men, as the speediest way 
of settling a vexatious question which, with proper national 
dispositions, might have been disposed of half a dozen 



